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The book is marred by some rather unhappy phraseology and a some- 
what provincial point of view. The proposal to bound the state on the 
north by the Missouri River, Mr. Shoemaker denounces as " chimerical " 
" selfish ", " abortive ", and " unpatriotic ". The proposal may have 
been unwise but the language used is stronger than the circumstances 
warrant. Mr. Shoemaker insists that Missouri became a state upon the 
enactment of her constitution. She certainly was not a state in the 
Union and quite as certainly not out of the Union. It is strange that, 
after the lapse of nearly a century, the course of those who opposed 
the unconstitutional provision in the Missouri constitution should still 
be stigmatized as " perfidious ". There are but few erroneous state- 
ments of fact in the book and but few typographical errors. The note 
on page 219 is wholly incorrect. Jefferson was not the author of the 
first constitution of Virginia, the exclusion of the clergy from the as- 
sembly and privy council did not originate with him, and the political 
disabilities of the clergy in Kentucky did not extend beyond exclusion 
from the legislature. There is such constant reference to the counties 
of Missouri that maps showing their location and extent during the 
period covered are greatly needed. 

F. H. Hodder. 

The Financial History of Boston, from May 1, 1822, to January 31, 
ipop. By Charles Phillips Huse, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Social Science in Boston University. [Har- 
vard Economic Studies, vol. XV.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press ; London : Humphrey Milford. 1916. Pp. ix, 395.) 

Dr. Huse's careful study of the finances of Boston, and of the 
changes in its government, deserves high credit for clearness, and as a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of the financial growth of an 
American city. But I cannot join in his praise of many of the changes 
in the charter. It yet remains in controversy whether the increased 
powers of the mayor have been wholly a gain, and Dr. Huse leans 
exclusively to one side, without sufficient representation of alleged 
defects. 

Democratic tendencies kept Boston for two hundred years from 
becoming a city, though other places of less population adopted this form 
of government. But in 1821, when there were 45,000 people in Boston 
and it no longer was possible for them to gather together in town 
meetings, it reluctantly made the change. In place of town meetings 
a common council was established of forty-eight men; and, in place of 
the selectmen, a mayor and eight aldermen. Unfortunately, by an 
amendment, the mayor and aldermen became a part of the council as a 
separate board. The common council continued to be elected by wards ; 
and the aldermen sometimes by wards, and sometimes at large. The 
election at large was upon the claim that it would be harder to elect 
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corrupt men than when control of a ward only was necessary; and, 
on the other hand, the election by wards was upon the claim that some 
of them never would elect such men. The British elect councilmen from 
small districts; and one reason for their high quality is because the 
citizens know the candidate personally. 

Dr. Huse condemns this form of government, " which commingled 
legislative and administrative powers". Nevertheless it prevails in 
Europe, and it is the principal feature of the commission system, which 
so many cities have adopted. May it not be that our failure was due to 
the division of authority into two distinct branches of the council, 
rather than because both legislative and executive powers were admin- 
istered by the same body ? 

Under this charter the mayor was not given any separate control, 
his position being similar to that of the president of a corporation, a 
presiding officer at the meetings of his associates, having no other 
power than such as is given by them. Thirty years later he was placed 
outside the aldermen, and given the right to veto " all acts which in- 
volved an expenditure of money ", but a two-thirds vote could pass an 
act over his veto. In 1909 he was given an absolute veto, an authority 
without parallel in any other free community. 

The financial history, from the adoption of the charter to the Civil 
War, shows two departures from the ideals of town government : large 
expenditures, and a permanent debt These changes came from the 
new conveniences demanded by the growth of the city, especially sewer 
and water systems. When the introduction of water was under con- 
sideration a group of capitalists were anxious to undertake the venture, 
but the city council was persuaded by Mayor Quincy to act itself. At- 
tention was given also to a like ownership of gas, which was furnished 
by a company organized in 1823. But the business had been conducted 
"in a manner entirely satisfactory to the public", and the council let 
the question rest. It was revived in 1856 when a committee reported 
to the council that water and gas, the two great necessities of a city, 
should never be in the hands of private corporations. 

Another financial change in this first period appears in the diminish- 
ing importance of the poll tax, since with the growth of fortunes taxes 
naturally were levied more upon property and less upon polls. Even 
then, as now, the rich sought to escape such taxation. In 1848 Mayor 
Quincy said : " Some of our wealthiest citizens, from their interest in 
agriculture or other reasons, found it convenient to leave the city in 
the month of April." 

The period from i860 to 1873 saw great increase of expenditures, 
because of the war and the street improvements required by the Great 
Fire of 1872. From 1874 to 1886 was a period of retrenchment. Since 
then expenditures have largely been made, not by direct action of the city 
but by that of the state, which has ordered rapid transit, new streets, and 
new schoolhouses, in the city itself, and water, sewer, and park systems 
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in the metropolitan district, of which Boston is the principal part. It 
is in this period that the General Court has done the great bulk of its 
legislating for Boston, a power which formerly was not claimed by it, 
except very rarely and then only upon petition from the city ; a violation 
of home rule and a distinct loss to the educational power of self- 
government. 

The Life and Legacy of David Rogerson Williams. By Harvey 
Toliver Cook, Litt.D., Professor of Greek, Furman University. 
(New York: Country Life Press. 1916. Pp.338.) 

To the House of Representatives of the Twelfth Congress, which 
met in November, 1 81 1, there came as one of the delegation from South 
Carolina, David Rogerson Williams, who was elected for the Darlington 
district on the upper Pedee River. Though overshadowed by the more 
brilliant trio, Cheves, Calhoun, and Lowndes, Williams, who had previ- 
ously sat in the Ninth and Tenth congresses, played in the Twelfth a 
role of considerable importance as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. After the declaration of war he accepted a commission 
in the United States army but resigned in 1813. In the following year 
he became governor of South Carolina. After one term he retired to 
private life, but emerged again in 1824 to accept election to the state 
senate. From 1827, when his term as senator expired, until his death 
in 1830, he took an active part in the opening stages of the nullification 
controversy, in which, while he denounced the tariff, he opposed radical 
action and urged that South Carolina resist the North by making herself 
economically independent rather than by an appeal to force. 

In the volume under review the account of the earlier part of General 
Williams's political career, given by the author, Professor H. T. Cook 
of Furman University, is rather less satisfactory than that which de- 
scribes the last three years of Williams's life. Doubtless this is due 
to the possibility of a richer documentation for the later years. Both 
in the text and in the appendix some interesting political letters are 
printed. But the chief value of the work is due to the fact that it 
affords many side-lights on the economic and social life of South 
Carolina. The settlement of the Welsh on the Pedee, the founding 
of the St. David's Society to establish a public school in the parish for 
the education of the youth of all Christian denominations, and the close 
connection between the South Carolina Baptists and Rhode Island Col- 
lege, later Brown University, are topics well worth the investigation 
which the author has given to them. Even more interesting is the 
picture of General Williams as a great landowner and farmer, who 
possessed the capital and the intelligence to experiment with varied 
agriculture, with the improvement of transportation, and with manu- 
factures. The results of Professor Cook's study lend further con- 
firmation to the belief that the days of the old South witnessed many 



